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Summer Vacations 


_ LOVES vacations? Why, all of us do, of course. Do you 
know why vacations are so delightfully enjoyable? I think it is 
because they let us change our regular daily routine of doing things. 
When your summer vacation started you no longer had to be sure that 
your homework was finished and your books and your clothes in order 
for an early start for school the next day. No time to wait for last-minute 
chores to be done when the school bus rolls up to the door, you know! 
All through the school year everything had to be done right on time. 
Then vacation days came and you could feel freer. 

The short holiday at Thanksgiving gives you another happy free 
time, and then come Christmas and New Year's. These holidays really 
do change our routine. We are busier than ever, but isn’t it a lovely sort 
of busy-ness! We have been busy all fall doing things for ourselves— 
chiefly going to school and getting our lessons., But when Christmas 
comes we get busier than ever—doing things for others to add to their 
happiness. This, I believe, is the true way to celebrate Christmas—to 
add to the happiness of others. Perhaps this is just the way God planned 
it, for He gave the first Christmas gift, His Son, Jesus Christ. 

Back to the regular duties of school days again for about three 
months, and we are oh, so ready for the refreshing short vacation at 
Eastertime. 

But the very best one of all is the vacation that summer brings. Now 
we have time for long trips to the seashore and the mountains. If we 
live in the city we can visit on the farms, and if we live on a farm we 
can visit in the cities. I think this opportunity to exchange visits is good 
because it helps us all to understand one another better. When boys and 
girls from the city visit the farm they learn to do many new things that 
farm boys and girls already know and do. When the farm boys and gitls 
go to the city they too learn many new things and new ways of doing 
things. 

Perhaps summer vacations are really the very best and happiest of 
all because they help us to know and understand one another. 
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Part One 


Bie ANN BRICE jumped up from the front 
porch, where she had been waiting, and ran 
across the yard, red curls flying out behind her. 
A car stopped, and a friendly-faced man leaned 
out of it to hand her a package and some let- 
ters. “Got lots of mail for you folks today. How 
much longer are you and your brother going to 
be on my route?” 

“Just this week, Mr. Clark,” Jo Ann said. 
“School starts in the city next Tuesday, and 
Mother and Daddy will be after us Saturday or 
Sunday. I suspect that’s what our letter is about.” 

“Well, sorry to see you go, but come back 
next summer. Mighty fine place to spend a va- 
cation.” He waved a cheery good-by and was on 
his way. 

Jo Ann almost flew back to the house. “Kenny, 
Grandma—the mail’s come, and there’s a letter 
and a package from Mother and Daddy!” 

Kenny came running in from the back yard. 
“Open it quick and see when they’re coming.” 

Grandma dusted the flour from her hands and 
peeked in the oven to see how the cookies were 
baking; then she sat down by the kitchen table 
and read aloud: 

“Dear Kenny, Jo Ann, Grandma, and Grand- 
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pa: This letter will be a big surprise to all of 
you. Two months ago we were notified that this 
house we have rented for so long has been sold 
and we have to give possession by September 10. 
We thought we would not tell you until we had 
found another house, but so far we have not 
been able to find one, not even an apartment that 
fits our family and our pocketbook; We've an- 
swered ads and looked and looked all over the 
city. Next week we are storing the furniture and 
moving into a furnished room until we find 
something that will do. 

“We have talked it over and believe it is best 
for you two children to start to school out there, 
if Grandma and Grandpa think they can man- 
age. Of course it will not be longer than until 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, and we are hoping 
we can finda place long before then. 

“Daddy went to Coon Holler when he was a 
little boy, and I went to a country school too, 
and it was lots of fun. You'll like it too. 

“Be sure to help Grandma and Grandpa, and 
we'll be seeing you as soon as we can. In the box 
are some new gingham dresses for Jo Ann and 
some blue jeans for Kenny. The money order 
is for school supplies and anything else you need. 
You will probably have to pay tuition for being 
outside pupils. If so, let us know very s00m. 
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Lots of love and kisses. Mother and Daddy.” 

Jo Ann looked at the letter with a sudden 
loathing, and a lump that almost choked her 
rose in her throat. She wished that she could 
tear up the letter and throw it away, far away. 

“Grandma, do we have to go to that awful 
place c—called Coon Holler? We passed it one 
day, and its just a sh—sh—shack!” Jo Ann burst 
into tears. “Nobody but hillbillies would ever 
go there—and I’m not going to mix with them!” 
She stood in the middle of the room, her feet 
spread apart. “I’m just not!” she repeated, her 
face angry and tear stained. 

“Grandma’”—Kenny broke in—‘‘what’ll I do 
with all the rocks I’ve gathered and labeled this 
summer and the flowers I’ve pressed for the 
scout jamboree. That’s all lost!” 

Grandma looked sternly at Jo Ann and Kenny. 
“Some very fine people got their start at that 
little shack, as you call it. Two or three ministers, 
a judge, a famous opera singer, a great many 
teachers and dozens and dozens of good honest 
citizens like your father and mother, who have 
made good homes and have fine families. Hill- 
billies indeed!” 

“But, Grandma,” Jo Ann sobbed, “I was go- 
ing to junior-high school and play in the orches- 
tra. If—if I stay out here until Christmas—I’ll 
be so far behind in all my classes I can’t ever 
catch up. I never will get to play in the orchestra! 
It's a grand place to come for a vacation, but I 
don’t want to—to live out here in the sticks the 
rest of my life!” 

“Well, did I ever!. You 
two children suddenly act as 
if this were the jumping-off 
place. You seemed to enjoy 
it immensely all summer un- 
til the last ten minutes, And 
it hasn’t changed a_ speck, 
not a speck—only in your 
mind. It’s the same _ house, 
same trees, same lake, same 


chickens and cows, same dog and cat to 
feed and pet—even the same grandpa and 
grandma to love.” Grandma put some cookies 
on a plate and set them on the table. “I really 
think it would do you both good to go to a coun- 
try school. Farm boys and girls know a few 
things, believe it or not. They might surprise 
you.” She gave Jo Ann a straight look as she 
began dropping cooky dough into the pan. 

“But, Grandma, we've always had music and 
singing and craft work and visits each month to 
the art gallery, picnics at the park, and trips to 
the zoo. And we went to the museum too, and 
I’ve been taking music lessons for years. What 
could they know that we don’t know except 
maybe about growing things and milking cows 
and silly stuff like that?”’ Jo Ann began to nibble 
on a cooky. 

Grandma shook her head emphatically. “Silly 
stuff! Lots of things aren’t learned from books— 
or trips to art galleries and museums.” 

“How'd we get to school?” Kenny asked. 

“Ride shank’s pony,” Grandma said firmly. 

““Shank’s pony?” Kenny’s mouth sagged open. 
“Who's Shank?” 

“Your own legs, honey. Didn’t you ever hear 
that expression before?” And for the first time 
since the letter came Grandma smiled. “You'll 
walk in nice weather and ride Major when it is 
muddy. There used to be a shed to tie the horses 
in out of the weather. If it gets too bad of course, 


“I really think it would 
do you both good to go 
to a country school.” 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Every hour 
Of every day 

I trust You, God, 
To guide my way. 


Grandpa will take you in the 
car. 

“How far is it?” 

“Not far, a mile and a half 
by the main road, but the old 
lake road is only about a mile. 
That’s the way your daddy used 
to go unless Indian Creek got 
on a rampage and went over the 
road.” Grandma took out an- 
other pan of cookies. 

Jo Ann gave a long sigh. 
“When will school start?” 

“I don’t know,” Grandma 
answered. “There hasn’t been 
any school at Coon Holler for 
several years. The only school- 
age children in the district 
were the Willicks, and they 
went to Jacksnipe, but since the 


Tuckers moved in with their. 


big family Coon Holler will 
probably open up. Let me call 
Mr. Kolar; he is president of 
the school board. You watch 
the cookies, and don’t let them 
burn.” 

Grandma went to the old 
box telephone on the wall and 
gave the little crank three long 
turns and one short one. 

Jo Ann slumped into a chair 
and waited while Grandma 
talked, and the tears started 
again. She thought of their 
comfortable home in the city, 
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of her upstairs room and 
Kenny’s room just across the 
hall. She thought of the big 
playroom in the basement, and 
Marge and Evelyn, her chums, 
who lived just around the cor- 
ner. She thought too of the 
good time she and Kenny had 
had this summer, learning to 
row the old flat-bottomed boat 
on the lake back in the woods 
behind the house, riding Major 
the old saddle horse, swinging 
in the old barrel-stave ham- 
mock under the shady maple 
trees, going to Spring Valley 
with Grandpa to take the eggs 
and cream on Saturdays, eating 
ice-cream cones at Barnes Gen- 
eral Store, where there was 
everything to buy from soap 
and groceries, hats and dresses, 
to parts for tractors and gaso- 
line to run them, then going to 
Sunday school on 

But that was a vacation. This 
was different. 

“Well, it’s a good thing I 
called!” Grandma said as she 
turned away from the tele- 
phone. ‘School starts at Coon 
Holler next Monday, and Mrs. 
Stevens is going to teach. They 
live back across the hill from 
the schoolhouse. She’s a right 
pleasant energetic. person, used 
to teach before she got married 
a couple of years ago. With 
teachers so scarce now she of- 
fered to help out. And—she 
has asked that all the pupils 
come to the schoolhouse Fri- 
day to help clean it up and find 
out what books they will need.” 

“Tomorrow’s Friday,” Kenny 
said quickly. 

“And you're to bring buckets 
and brushes and rags and 
things to clean with and to 
wear old clothes,” Grandma 
finished. 


“You mean the janitor won’t 
do the cleaning?” Jo Ann ex- 


claimed. “Why, I never heard 
of anything so silly.” 

“There won't be any janj- 
tor,” Grandma said patiently, 
“In fact there won't be many 
things you have always taken 
for granted.” 

Jo Ann sat miserably by the 
kitchen table, and everything 
in the world seemed topsy- 
turvy to her, She hardly looked 
at the new gingham dresses 
when Grandma unwrapped the 
box, and she shoved the cookies 
away. All she could think of 
was the fact that they had to go 
to that awful school with 
those terrible hillbillies. She 
just couldn’t believe it. With a 
strangled sob she stumbled out 
to the hammock and flung her- 
self into its friendly arms. But 
this time it wasn’t any fun to 
swing back and forth looking 
up into the lacy green branches. 
The barrel staves seemed to 
punch right through the old 
soft comfort. 

After a while Kenny came 
out and sat down and leaned 
against the tree with the big 
collie, Captain, stretched out 
sympathetically beside him. 

“T’ve been thinking,” Kenny 
said slowly, and he pushed his 
curly blond hair back from his 
forehead. “I imagine Mother 
and Daddy are just as sorty 
about this as we are, having to 
pack and store stuff and live in 
one little room. It’s lots of 
work, hot work too. They want 
us to play in the orchestra and 
go to Scout meetings and every- 
thing—” His voice trailed off. 

“T know all that Kenny, but 
it looks as if in all that big city 
there would be one, just one 
house we could live in,” Jo 
Ann said rebelliously. 

“Yeah, but try finding it” 
Kenny chewed absently on 4 
blade of grass and looked up 
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into the clear September sky. 

Jo Ann was too miserable to 
talk, and in the evening when 
they sat on the front porch 
after supper even the locusts 
seemed to be humming “Hill- 
billy school, hillbilly school,” 
and a whippoorwill back in the 
woods echoed the loneliness in 
her heart. 

The next morning Grandma 
packed a basket of lunch and 
Grandpa put a scythe and some 
other tools in the back of the 
pickup truck. “Maybe I can 
help out a little too,” Grandpa 
said. “I suspect the yard needs 
mowing and maybe a few loose 
boards on the coal shed need 
nailing. It’s going to be mighty 
fine to have some children go- 
ing to Coon Holler again.” 

It was cool and shady along 
the lake road, but Jo Ann didn’t 
see the black-eyed Susans and 
white daisies that nodded to 
them along the roadside, nor 
the early goldenrod that waved 
its golden plumes. To her, 
there wasn’t anything beautiful 
anywhere. Kenny was quiet too, 
but Grandpa whistled a gay 
tune as they followed the edge 
of Blue Lake, rumbled over the 
Indian Creek bridge, and came 
out on the main highway. 

“See that white house up the 
road?” He pointed to the left. 
“The Willicks there, and 
they have some boys that will 
come to Coon Holler—a girl 
too maybe.” Grandpa went on 
whistling, and in a few minutes 
they turned at a crossroad and 
were at the schoolhouse. 

“Well, I guess somebody 
beat us here,” Grandpa said as 
they parked in front of the 
schoolhouse. ““They’ve got the 
door and the windows open.” 


“It's worse than I remem- 
bered,” Jo Ann whispered to 
Kenny as they pushed through 


knee-high weeds toward the 


weather-beaten building. “It’s 


just plain horrible, and I ab- 
solutely know I’m not going to 
like anything about it, or any- 
body in it.” 

A dark-eyed boy a little older 
than Jo Ann met them at the 
door, a friendly grin on his 
round, tanned face. 

“Howdy. You folks come to 
help clean up the schoolhouse? 
Teacher ain’t here yet.” 

“Yes, we did.” Grandpa 
smiled. “I’m John Brice. I live 
over by Blue Lake, and these 
are my grandchildren from 
Kansas City—Jo Ann Brice and 
Kenneth Brice. You must be 
one of the Tuckers.” 

“Yes sir, Texas Tucker.’ His 
eyes twinkled, and he wel- 
comed them as if they were old 
friends. “Come right in. Cal- 
lie’s stirrin’ up an awful dust. 
She just couldn’t wait any long- 
er to start cleaning. I’ve been 
knockin’ down mud-dauber 
nests and reaching up in the 
corners for spider webs. Sure 
needs cleaning.” 

Jo Ann nodded stiffly at 
Texas Tucker as she walked by 
him into the schoolhouse. He 
acted as if he owned the place! 
She looked hopelessly around 
the bare room. There were 
blackboards across the front, 
benches around the sides, a 
few empty shelves in one cor- 
ner, and an old round iron 
stove red with rust. The room 
was smoke-stained and ugly 
with dirt and neglect; it was 
absolutely bare of any hint of 
comfort or beauty. 

A terrible homesickness for 
Central School swept over Jo 
Ann as she remembered her old 
sixth-grade room, She looked 
at Kenny and knew that he was 
remembering the city school 
too. 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


I love You, God— 
I’m sure You know; 
But I just want 
To tell You so. 


Callie’s round face was 
streaked with dust and per- 
spiration as she came toward 
them. She wore patched blue 
jeans and an old plaid shirt. 
Her curly black hair showed 
around the edge of a red scarf, 
and her dark eyes were warm 
with friendliness. 

“I’m Callie, another one of 
the Tuckers.” She laughed and 
leaned on her broom to rest a 
minute. “And the others are 
Tuckers too. Guess you can 
tell that, for we all look alike.” 

“That's Montie hanging out 
the window,” Texas spoke up. 
“That kid can always find 
something to admire when you 
want him to work. And that’s 
Minnie, and that’s Bama.” He 
smiled at two smaller girls that 
were watching them. ‘Penny 
didn’t come, but she will Mon- 
day. It'll be her first year.” 

“T'm really Alabama,” Bama 
piped up, and her round black 
eyes shone. 


“You are?” Grandpa laughed. | 


“Then where’s Georgia?” 
“She’s home. She’s not old 
enough to come to school.” 
Callie’s face flushed when 
everybody laughed. “Mom 
named us after the State we 
(Please turn to page 22) 
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By Nora Moxley 


wil 


Garden Mind 


Bar sat on the front doorstep and sulked. 
A curious bumblebee flew past her nose 
then returned to see why she was so still. He was 
a joyous creature, who liked to see everyone 
happy. Buzzing loudly, he zoomed and nose- 
dived around Janie’s head. 

“Hey,” he buzzed, “look up, little girl, look 
up and smile, Be gay and sing as I do.” 

But Janie refused to be cheered. She wanted 
to go to the circus now, this minute, but her 
mother had said no. 

“The circus people aren’t ready for visitors,” 
Mother had patiently explained. “You would 
only get in their way.” 

Janie did not care whether she was in the way 
or not. The twins Burt and Bart, who lived next 
door, had already gone. 

“We are going to help water the elephants 
and ride the zebra,” they had boasted as they 
waved good-by. 

Janie closed her eyes and imagined all the ex- 
citing things that must be happening to the 
twins. They were probably riding the zebra this 
very minute. A big tear dropped kersplash on 
her bare knee. 

“Mother is mean,” Janie thought. “She doesn’t 
love me.” 

The cheerful bumblebee heard her and gasped. 
He climbed hastily toward the clean blue sky. 
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“Did you hear what she thought?” he asked 
as he passed a thought angel. - 

The angel nodded her head sadly. “I did in- 
deed. I shall tell her gardener this very instant.” 
Off she soared, her outspread wings gleaming 
like gold in the sun’s rays. 

Janie did not know that her thoughts had 
been overheard by anyone. She sat very still and 
felt sorry for herself, which is a very silly thing 
to do, as anyone knows. 

“Nobody loves me,” Janie said softly. “I am 
all alone with nobody to care.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” a tiny voice squeaked 
angrily. “No one is ever alone, and let me tell 
you, young lady——” 

Janie looked closely. “I see a beetle,” she said, 
“a bug, I'd call it. But where are you?” she 
said, speaking to the voice. 

“Bug indeed! How blind can you get?” asked 
the voice angrily “Close your eyes and look 
again.” 

Janie did as she was told. When she opened 
her eyes the bug was gone. In its place stood a 
wee, wee man with a high-peaked red hat and 
green breeches. 

“Who are you?” Janie asked. 

The little man’s bright eyes met her own and 
held them. Cold, prickly fingers seemed to dance 
up and down Janie’s spine. 
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“You should know who I 
am,” he said. “I am the hard- 
est-working gardener of all— 
all because of you.” 

Janie stared wide-eyed. “I 
never saw you before in my 
life.” 

“Saw-schmaw!” yelped the 
little man. “What does it mat- 
ter? I take my orders from you, 
and what orders!” He danced 
excitedly about, first on one 
foot then on the other. 

“I don’t know what you are 
talking about,” Janie said, be- 
ginning to cry. “I never gave 
an order in my life.” 

“Ha, that’s what you think,” 
said the wee man. “But seeing 
how upset you are about it, I'll 
let you in on a secret. How 
would you like to see your 
mind garden?” 

‘I'd love to,” Janie said 
promptly, wondering what a 
mind garden was. 

“Then you shall, but mind 
you behave yourself and do 
everything I tell you to do. 
Will you?” 


My Pussycat 
By Lida Keck Wiggins 


I love to watch my pussycat; 
She moves so gracefully 
When slipping slowly 
through the grass 
Or climbing up a tree. 


I love to watch her as she 
licks 
Her soft coat white and 
clean, 
So that no matter who arrives 
She’ll be nice to be seen. 


I love to take her in my lap 
And stroke her silky fur, 
As, softly wagging her long 

tail, 
She thanks me with a purr. 
And then I love to watch her 
yawn 
And curl up in a ball 


Until I find she’s gone to 


sleep 
In just no time at all! 


She put her hand on a garden 
gate, but the little man shook 
his head sorrowfully. 

“Not that one,” he said 
gloomily, “nor that one,” he 
added as Janie skipped gayly to 
the one next to it. 

Lifting his hand, he pointed 
a crooked, soil-stained finger 
toward a corner lot filled with 
dead briars and crooked thorn- 
bushes. ‘“There,” he said, “that 
one is yours. Do you think I 
like working in that?” 


Janie stared and stared. This 


couldn’t be her garden. Ugly 
weeds stretched long fingers 
across pearly flagstones, and the 
jeweled fishpond was drying 
up so that here and there a 
poor stranded fish lay gasping 
in the mud. Sobs gathered in 
Janie’s throat. 

“Why isn’t my garden like 
the others?” she wailed, stamp- 
ing her foot. ‘Everyone except 
me has flowers in his garden, 
and it’s your fault. You must 
be the world’s worst gardener!” 

The little gardener’s face got 


Janie clasped her hands over her heart. “On 
my honor as a brownie,” she promised. 

The little man grinned broadly. ‘Listen close- 
ly then. First you shut your eyes, then you take 
a deep breath and repeat after me: 

Inner, inner mind I know, 

Take me where the roses blow. 
Only,” he said with a loud sniff, “there are no 
roses in your garden, not now.” 

“Then we'll plant some,” Janie told him. “I 
love roses.” 

“Do you now?” said the wee man, peering 
up at her with his bright little eyes. “Then re- 
peat the rhyme, and we'll be going.” 

Janie obediently closed her eyes and repeated 
it. She felt as airy and light as dandelion fluff 
and strangely happy. 

“O. K.,” squeaked the wee man. “We're 

here. You can open your eyes.” 
_ “Oh, how lovely,” Janie cried happily, look- 
ing about her at the well-kept gardens filled with 
colorful masses of bloom. “I have never seen 
such flowers, Is this garden mine?” 


redder and redder and redder until it seemed 
that he would burst into flame. He jumped up 
and down and waved his arms about his head. 

“Another weed for me to plant,” he cried. 
“I wish you would stop and ponder before you 
make such statements. Weeds, thistles, briars,” 
he muttered. “Can’t you think a rose for a 
change?” 

Janie stared in astonishment. ‘Think a rose! 
How can I?” 

The little gardener began to smile. The smile 
got wider and wider until at last his wee brown 
face was hidden from sight and only the smile 
could be seen. 

“Now I can tell you the secret of thought,” 
he said happily. “Bend down so you won’t miss 
a word.” 

Janie dropped to her knees. “Please hurry,” 
she begged. 

“First,” he began, “you must learn that your 
thoughts fly like birds over the whole wide 
world, lighting for rest on many people’s shoul- 
ders. Thoughts of (Please turn to page 25) 
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[3 gerred stretched out on the grass and gnawed 
a big white bone. “At times like this,” he 
told himself, “it’s nice to be alone.” He gnawed 
and gnawed. “My teeth are tired.” He slow- 
ly looked around. There was not a dog in sight; 
he didn’t hear a sound. 

“TIL bury this out in the woods. They aren’t 
so far away and when I’m hungry I'll go back 
and dig it up someday.” He picked the bone up 
carefully. “That's just where I shall go. The 
woods are like a great big park; my mother told 
me so.” 

But when he reached the woods he sighed. 
“It's bigger than I thought, and there are vines 
and bushes; hope my feet will not get caught. 
First I'll bury this big bone, and then I'll rest 
awhile.” 

He covered it up neatly; then he stretched out 
with a smile. 

“Who-oo, who-oo.” A strange voice overhead 
brought Barky to his feet. “An owl,” he thought, 
“and he may think I’m something good to eat. 
I'm afraid,” he told himself, “but staying here’s 
no fun. I think I'll find an open space where 
I'll have room to run.” 

Soon he reached a clearing where the bushes 
weren't so thick. He grinned and gave his 
strong white teeth a happy little lick. Then sud- 
denly he halted, one foot still in the air. Some- 
thing big and shaggy moved. What could it be— 
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a bear? Barky sniffed. ‘““Why, it’s a dog. Bow- 
wow, hello,” he said. “You look just like a big 
brown bear, especially your head.” 5 

The strange dog wagged his fluffy tail. “Does 
that look like a bear? As you know, a bear's 
tail—well—just almost isn’t there.” 

Barky walked up close to him. “I saw a bear 
one day—but not his tail. He saw mine though; 
I turned and ran away.” He laughed. “I’m Barky. 
What's your name? What kind of dog are you?” 

“My name is Chubby; I’m a chow,” he said. 
“How do you do?” 

“You're handsome, Chubby,” Barky said. 
“What makes you frown like that?” He looked 
at Chubby puzzledlike, then stretched and down 
he sat. 

“I’m not frowning,” Chubby said. “I always 
look this way. And though I’m kind of gruff at 
times, I like to romp and play. Chows are guards 
as well as pets, and though we like to roam, we 
always manage, day or night, to find our way 
back home.” | 

“That reminds me,” Barky said, “I should be 
home right now.” He looked at Chubby’s long, 
thick hair. ‘I wish I were a chow.” 

“On days like this,” said Chubby, “my coat 
gets rather warm, but there’s a strong breeze 
coming up; looks like it’s going to storm.” 

Suddenly the lightning flashed, and then the 
thunder boomed! Into a nearby tree hole, with 
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a big leap, Barky zoomed. Chubby tried to get 
in too, but just his nose got in. “This hole’s too 
small or I’m too big,” he yelped. “Wish I were 
small and thin.” 

“It would be handy,” Barky said, “especially 
right now.” 

Boom-Boom-Boom! The thunder roared, and 
Barky howled, “Bow-wow! I’m not afraid of 
lightning, but thunder makes me howl. I think 
the clouds are after me, just listen to them 
growl.” 

Outside the tree hole, Chubby laughed. 
“Afraid of thunder? Why? The nicest kind of 
fireworks are the ones up in the sky. The rain 
clouds give a party; my mother told me so. Of 
course it’s kind of noisy, but all parties are, you 
know. When the lightning zigzags like a bright, 
swift streak of sun, the clouds all roll with 
laughter; they are having so much fun. And 
every flash of lightning gives the clouds an extra 


chance to see the fresh green earth below and 
watch the raindrops dance. Of course I don’t 
like getting wet; my coat is damp clear through. 
It's too much like a bath,” he said. “I don’t like 
baths, do you?” 


“No,” Barky said. He peeped outside, and 
there big Chubby stood, crouched against the 
tree trunk just as closely as he could. Then 
Barky saw a kind of rain he had never seen be- 
fore. He looked and looked in dazed surprise, 
and then he looked some more. “It’s raining 
eggs! Look, Chubby—ouch! One hit me on the 


head. I’m sorry you can’t come inside where I 
am,” Barky said. 

“That's hail,” said Chubby, “frozen rain. 
Sometimes it hits quite hard. Know where I'd 
like to be right now? Home in my own back 
yard.” 

“Me too. It’s cold and wet outside,” said 
Barky in distress. ‘““That’s why the little rain- 
drops put their rain coats on, I guess.” He pulled 
his head back in again and didn’t make a sound 
until the storm was over; then he jumped out 
with a bound. 

Chubby gave his well-drenched coat a hard, 
quick shake or two, and Barky dived back in 
the tree as raindrops fairly flew. 


“I thought the rain was over.” He smiled and 
came back out. “I’m glad your coat is warm and 
thick; the hail bounced off no doubt.” 

Chubby grinned. “The thick coat helped.” He 
blinked up at the sky. “Well, the storm is over 
now; we'd better say good-by. I’m glad I met 
you, Barky. Come back again, please do. And 
don’t you envy other dogs; you have your good 
points too. I may be big and strong,” he said, 
“but, Barky, after all, we must admit that there 
are times it’s handy to be small.” 

Barky smiled and wagged his tail. “I wish 
we'd met before. Good-by,” he said. “I’m not 
afraid of thunder any more.” 
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NDY sat beside Red and Bob on a small 
island in the lagoon. All three wore swim- 
ming trunks. Around them the water sparkled in 
the sun, so clear they could see the rocky bottom. 
Across the lagoon opposite them the bleachers 
blazed with color and hummed with excitement. 
The other Spartans were there, waiting for the 
next event in the Water Sports Carnival and 
hoping their team would win. 

The judge called the four entries in the junior 
relay, and the boys rose and hurried toward him. 

From beyond the judge's stand came Earl Far- 
rell and two of his friends who called them- 
selves the Blue Gills. The Spartans believed that 
they could beat the Jets and the Eagles, but they 
knew that every Blue Gill was a splendid swim- 
mer. So they expected either the Blue Gills or 
the Spartans to win the relay cup, and Andy felt 
that the fate of his team rested on his shoulders. 

Red nudged him. “Earl must be crazy, eating 
a candy bar before the race,” he exclaimed. 

“He says it'll give him pep—for the Blue 
Gills,” Bob chuckled. 

“He'll get a cramp!” Red growled. “And 
they'll fizzle.” 

Andy hardly noticed Earl and his Blue Gills. 
He was remembering last week, when the 
Spartans picked their team. Bob and Red were 
named at once. They swam like fish. But the 
Spartans argued about their third choice. David 
lost to Andy by one vote, and though Andy had 
not cared much who won, he felt now that he 
had to make his friends glad that they chose 
him. If his team did not win, every time he 
looked at the shelf in their clubhouse where 
they had talked of putting the trophy if they 
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got it, he would wonder if David might 
not have done better, His grandfather Van 
Orden told him that was foolish. The 
Spartans were responsible for the choice they 
made. His responsibility was to do the best he 
could. That helped Andy, but still he wanted to 
win this race more than he had ever wanted 
anything. 

Anxiously he watched the first swimmers take 
off. Red started around the island for the Spar- 
tans. Each would have to pass three officials who 


had been stationed at intervals along the course- 


for safety’s sake. Red came back to the rope 
that marked the finish in good style, a few sec- 
onds ahead of the others, with the Blue Gills 
pressing just behind. 

Bob got Red’s signal and made a good get- 
away, widening the gap between him and the 
others by two feet, and he kept that’ lead until 
he went out of sight around the island. 

Shivering with excitement, Andy lowered 
himself to his place in the water, ready to take 
off when he got the wet slap of Bob’s hand on 
his shoulder. He glanced at the others who 
would swim the last lap for their teams. The 
Jets and the Eagles were on his right, closer to 
the grandstand. Earl was on his left, between 
him and the island. 

“What's the matter?” Andy asked, for Earl 
too was shivering, and he looked white around 
the mouth. “You're all right, aren’t you?” 

“Sure,” Earl answered. “Just champing to 
beat you.” 

He grinned and tossed his curly blond head. 
Andy grinned back. He knew how Earl felt. He 
too wanted to be off. But Earl did not look nat- 
ural. He was pale and he squinted his eyes, even 
though his back was to the sun and the glare on 
the water was not bad. 
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Andy glanced over his shoulder. Bob was com-. 


ing strong and steady, his arms flashing through 
the clear water of the lagoon. He had kept his 
lead and had gained a little more. Andy faced 
the course and waited. 

His signal came, and he threw himself for- 
ward. He heard the others strike water behind 


him. They were off on the last lap of the relay — 


race and from the bleachers came an unbroken 
roar of encouragement. 

Andy closed his ears and eyes to sights and 
sounds. He put all of himself into winning for 
the Spartans. 

They rounded the end of the island, where 
Andy’s Sunday-school teacher, Mr. Williams, 
stood waiting and watching. They passed their 
neighbor, Mr, Sutton, posted opposite the grand- 
stand. Andy felt a surge of delight. He was hold- 
ing the lead against Earl, who was one of the 
best junior swimmers. The other two boys had 
dropped back a little, but not so far that Andy 
could not hear whenever they lifted their heads 
and gasped as they filled their lungs with fresh 
air. 

When they neared the far end of the island, 
where Mr. Van Orden was stationed, Andy 
heard a strange sound. It was just behind him 
and to his left—a gurgle and a blubbering cry, 
and in it was fear as well as pain. The sound 
stiffened Andy. He rolled to his side and looked 
back in time to see one of Earl’s upflung arms 
go down like a plunging arrow under the sur- 
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faceof the lagoon. Bubbles broke above it, but 
there was no further sign of Earl. 

Andy did not know when the swimmers for 
the other teams passed him. He turned back for 
Earl, making his choice so instinctively that there 
hardly seemed to be a choice. Earl was in trouble. 
He needed help, and Andy could give it. 

Dimly through the clear water, he could see 
Earl on the bottom of the lagoon, his legs drawn 
tight and stiff to his body. Andy dived and 
hooked his arm around Earl’s neck and under 
his chin. Earl was as heavy as lead, but Andy 
fought his way upward slowly, feeling as though 
his lungs would burst with effort and want of 
air, At last his head broke the surface. 

Gasping air greedily, he stroked the few feet 
to shore. Earl was making no effort to help or 
hinder him. He dragged against Andy’s arm, 
still lead heavy and drawn in awkward angles. 

Andy grasped the water-washed root of a tree 
and tried to shift Earl closer to the bank. Above 
him someone said, “I'll take him, Andy!” 

Grandfather Van Orden was reaching for 
Earl. His strong brown hands caught under 
Earl’s shoulders and drew him from the lagoon. 

Andy clung to the root panting. With Earl’s 
weight gone, his body felt light but exhausted. 
Strength came slowly back to him. He dragged 
himself up on the bank and climbed higher to 
where his grandfather was giving Earl first aid. 
Andy dropped to his knees to help. When they 
rolled Earl, water kept coming from his mouth. 

“He took in enough water to 
lower the lagoon,” Mr. Van 


i, Amdy saw one of Earl’s Orden said. “But you got to 
Upflung arms go down. 


him in time.” 


& As if to prove Mr. Van 


g Orden right, the water stopped 
coming from Earl’s mouth and 
his face began to turn a natural 
pink. 
“His heart’s picking up,” 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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The Wise and Foolish Virgins 


By Bula Hahn 


PARABLE is a simple story that teaches 

a lesson by telling about an experience or 
giving an example. Jesus often explained some 
great truth by telling a parable. One of the best- 
loved parables is the story of the wise and fool- 
ish virgins. 

A wedding in the days when Jesus was on 
earth was a great event, much as it is today. 
Oftentimes the celebration lasted a week or 
longer. Friends and relatives came from far 
and near bringing with them beautiful and use- 
ful gifts. When the ceremony was over and 
evening had come, it was the custom for the 
bridegroom to take his bride from her father’s 
house to the home that he had prepared for her. 

A number of men friends of the bridegroom 
always accompanied the party on this journey. 
At the new home a group of women friends of 
the bride waited to welcome the bridal party. 
When the guests had entered the bridegroom’s 
home, it was the custom to close and fasten all 
doors and gates. No one could enter after this 
was done. 


Illustrated by 
Herbert Rudeen 


In the parable about the ten virgins Jesus 
described a wedding as it would take place in a 
well-to-do Jewish family. The ten virgins wete 
some of the bride’s friends who waited at the 
bridegroom’s home to welcome the bridegroom 
and the wedding party. Now in those days 
there were no street lights as we have today, and 
the night may have been very dark. So, Jesus 
said, the ten virgins took their lamps—we proba- 
bly would have called them lanterns—and went 
out on the road to meet the wedding party. 


No doubt the young women were very happy 
and gay. They probably talked and laughed 
and even sang songs as they walked along to- 
gether. The day had been long, and even though 
their many tasks had been a labor of love, the 
young women were tired. So they stopped by 
the side of the road to rest and wait for the 
bridal party. 


But the friends who had gathered for the mar-- 


riage ceremony did not want to let the bride- 
groom leave the father’s house. They probably 
begged for more music and song; more refresh- 
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ments may have been served. Even though the 
hour was late, so Jesus says in the parable, the 
bridegroom stayed on and on. And while he and 
his friends stayed there in the father’s house, the 
ten virgins waiting with their lamps by the side 
of the road fell asleep. 

It was midnight when they were awakened 
by the cry, “Behold, the bridegroom! Come ye 
forth to meet him!” 

Quickly the ten virgins stood up and hastily 
trimmed the wicks of their lamps. But most all 
of the oil had burned out of their lamps while 
they slept. Before the lamps could be relighted 
they had to be refilled. Only five of the young 
women had thought to bring containers carrying 
extra oil. Quickly they filled and lighted their 
lamps. Jesus explained that the five who car- 
ried the extra amount of oil were wise virgins. 

The other five young women had come out 
on the road carrying only the oil that was in 
their lamps. They had no more 
with which to fill their lamps 
when that oil burned out. Anx- 
iously they called to their 
friends, “‘Give us some of your 
oil, for our lamps are going 
out.” 

But the five wise virgins an- 
swered: “No, we do not have 
enough oil for you and our- 
selves too. You will have to 
go to them that sell and buy oil fair. 
for yourselves.” Jesus called 
the young women who had gone out without ex- 
tra oil the five foolish virgins. 

The foolish virgins hurried away to buy oil, 
but while they were away the bridegroom with 
his bride and party of friends arrived. With the 
brightly burning lamps the five wise virgins 
joined the group and entered the bridegroom’s 
home. When the merrymakers were all in the 
house the doors were closed and _ securely 
fastened. 

After a time the foolish virgins arrived at the 
bridegroom’s home, their lamps burning brightly 
with the newly bought oil. But they found the 
doors closed and barred. They knocked and 
cried aloud, but no one came to let them in. 
Sadly they returned to their own homes. 

In this parable Jesus taught His listeners pre- 
paredness. The young women who looked ahead 
and carried extra portions of oil for an 
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emergency were wise indeed. The young women 


God Is Our Father 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


God is our Father and this is 

Which He made for His 
children to share. 

We are His family; this is our 


So lovely and fruitful and 


who thought only of the present moment were 
foolish beyond a doubt. 

Today if a man should start out on the high- 
way in an automobile without taking with him 
a spare tire, even though he did have four good 
tires, we would think him a very foolish man. 

Boys and girls who go to their classes without 
having studied and prepared their lessons are 
foolish pupils. If we want to be an athlete we 
must train and fit ourself for that accomplish- 
ment. It is the extra hours of practice, the extra 
spirit of earnestness that we carry with us, that 
will make us an outstanding person. 

If we would profit by the parable of the ten 
virgins we must follow the example of the five 
young women whom Jesus called wise. We 
might compare the five senses—seeing, smelling, 
feeling, tasting, and hearing—that God has 
given to us to the five lamps that the five wise 
virgins carried. 

Each day we can enjoy the 
blessings of our five senses more 
and increase their usefulness 
by taking with us a generous 
amount of positive thinking 
and genuine thankfulness for 
God's goodness to us. 

We can say: “I am grateful 
for my physical senses, and I 
will strengthen and renew them 
by my own appreciation of 
their usefulness. I will see 
beauty and goodness in every- 
thing that surrounds me—sunlight and clouds, 
blue skies and gray skies, plowed earth and 
growing grain, smiles and tears. 

I will smell the fragrance of flowers and 
fruits, the early morning air, the gently falling 
rain, and I will increase my awareness of these 
things by knowing that they are a part of the 
good that God has given me. 

I will rejoice because I have a healthy body; I 
will be happy in doing some worthy deed, speak- 
ing a kindly word when needed. - 

I will taste the delicious food that has been 
provided for me and know that it gives the 
proper nourishment for my body. I will remem- 
ber that the food has grown in the rich and 
fertile fields of God’s good earth, 


I will hear only the good—my mother’s soft 
voice, my teacher’s kind advice, my friends’ loyal 
encouragement, the sound of singing birds, 
beautiful music. (Please turn to page 33) 
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Rtg stood looking at all the air- 
planes the boys had made. There were 
beautiful model airplanes that would fly. There 
were cardboard airplanes and paper airplanes. 
There were wooden planes painted in bright 
colors. There were so many of them that Ray- 
mond couldn’t decide which he would choose if 
: he were one of the judges. 

4 One Saturday each month the boys and girls 
who used the school playground had a big event. 
This time it was to be a doll-and-airplane show. 
The children had spent all morning arranging 


j their dolls and airplanes on long tables around 
7 the room. That afternoon, after. they had held 
their baseball contest, they would all troop in 
: _ to see which of the dolls the girls had and which 


of the airplanes the boys had made were wear- 
ing: the beautiful blue and red and yellow rib- 
bons that the judges had placed upon them. 
Raymond knew that after the summer was 
; over, when they held their final playground 
E program, each boy and girl who had won a 
ribbon during the summer would be given a 
prize. What fun it would be to hear the names 
read off! What a lot of little packages to be 
opened! Raymond wondered whether he would 
ever be lucky enough to find one of the excit- 
ing bright-colored ribbons on something he had 
made. 
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He sighed just a little, looking at his tiny 
wooden plane. He never did get both of the 
wings on real straight, but at least it was better 
than the painting he had done for the art show. 
He had had a wonderful time making the plane. 
He hadn’t even thought about the contest then. 
It had been so much fun putting the little plane 
together, and using the bright red, “white, and 
blue paints. Raymond sometimes thought he 
liked airplanes better than anything else. He 
knew the name of every kind of plane. Some- 
day he would make real models, like the ones 
the big boys had made for the contest. 

“Thank you very much for helping on the 
pickup squad, Raymond!’ Miss Larcom’s voice 
was so warm and friendly that Raymond could 
feel his neck and ears getting pink. He tured 
silently away from the planes. All the other 
children had gone.home. Raymond had stayed 
to help put things away, and here he was just 
standing doing nothing. Miss Larcom was 80 
kind she hadn’t even scolded him! 

He looked around quickly. There was still the 
little pile of scraps and bits of thread the gitls 
had forgotten to put into the wastebasket. Ray: 
mond swept it up with the dustpan and brush. 
He dumped it into the wastebasket, Then he 
took the wastebasket (Please turn to page 28) 
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This funny giraffe 
Makes me chuckle and laugh. 
They say (it’s a secret) 

He once was a calf, 

But always so fearful 

Of missing things gay, 

He stretched his poor neck, 
And it grew long that way! 
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By Fleur Conkling 


The elephant’s so very big, 
I wonder where he sleeps. 
Now I sleep in a little bed 
Between two little sheets 
And such a lovely coverlet 
That comes up to my chin. 
But how can mamma elephants 
Tuck their big babies in? 
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ATHERED on the steps of the Henry Mon- 

roe Grade School were several groups of 

girls chattering and laughing. Janice Marvelli, 

a dark-haired, sad-eyed little girl, stood by her- 

self, observing one of the groups intently. She 

was thinking of the first day she came here. She 

recalled how excited she had been when Mr. 

Slindee walked into the room where she and 
her mother were sitting. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Marvelli? I'm Mr. 
Slindee, the principal of Henry Monroe. Did 
you want Janice to enter school here?” 

The gray-haired man smiled at Janice while 
he talked, and she knew from his voice that she 
would like him. Her mother nodded and let Mr. 
Slindee lead them to the fifth-grade classroom. 

He whispered something to Miss Kova, the 
teacher, and left the room with Janice’s mother. 
Miss Kova directed Janice to her seat, and then 
continued with the classwork. 

Somehow from that moment, Janice remem- 
bered, things just didn’t seem to go right for her. 
She had felt a sudden chill run up her back. 
Wouldn't she like the school? For the first time 
she felt weak and scared. She became aware of 
strange faces staring at her from behind the 
schoolbooks. Her face grew hot, and she wanted 
to run away from the strange room. 

Eventually the trying day had ended. She had 
walked home slowly, and upon arriving found 
her mother preparing supper. “How do you like 
school, Janice?” 

When Janice heard her mother’s question, she 
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felt sick at heart. She wanted to tell her mother 
how she hated it, but instead she answered weak- 
ly, “Fine.” Her mother looked at her with a 
worried frown. Janice looked into her mother's 
kind eyes, and she couldn’t hold back the tears 


any longer. Hiding her face in her mother’s dress, - 


she sobbed grievously. 

Now, three months later, as she stood on the 
school steps, she felt the same hatred for the 
school that she had felt the first day, Not once had 
she felt she was one of the gang. Slowing she 
started down the street toward her home, when 
she heard someone call her name. As she turned, 
she saw Marion Keely, one of her classmates, 
running toward her. “Are you going to the picnic 
tomorrow, Jan?” 

Janice fumbled for words. “‘I can’t go. Mother 
said that we have to go away over the week 
end.” She hoped Marion would believe her. “I 
can’t tell her that I wasn’t invited,” she thought 
miserably. She walked off, leaving Marion a 
little stunned. 

“Janice? Is that you?” 

“Yes, Mother,” she answered as she walked 
into the house. 

‘How are things at school, dear?” 

“O. K., I guess.” Janice threw herself on the 
day bed and picked up a book. After studying 
the cover, she threw the book aside and shut 
her eyes. Her mother looked at her and sighed. 
“Are you going to the picnic, Janice?” 

“Nobody’s asked me,” Janice replied, trying to 
hide her disappointment. 
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“Sally Benson called up to- 
day,” her mother said brightly. 
“She wants you to go with her. 
Her father can take you, for 
they have a new car now.” 

“Oh, she’s just trying to show 
off.” Janice picked up the book 
again and scanned it contemp- 
tuously. 

After a long silence Mrs. 
Marvelli said: “I think you 
would get along with the girls 
if you knew them better. Why 
don’t you try to know them, 
dear?” 

Throwing the book aside, 
Janice looked at her mother pa- 
thetically. “But Mother, what 
can I do? I can’t ask them if I 
can go along with them to the 
picnic.” 

“You can go with Sally. She’s 
popular, and you'll probably | 
get to know the girls better by 
going with her.” 

“I suppose so, but I won't 
enjoy it. They don’t want me!” 

“Of course they want you. 
They just don’t know you. 
I'll pack a lunch for you and 
Sally. I’m sure you'll have fun.” 


The next day was bright and 
sunshiny, with gentle breezes 
blowing. Janice put on her 
jeans and walked slowly down 
the stairs fearing the day ahead 
of her. As she ran down the 
drive toward the Benson car, 
she saw it was full of girls. She 
hesitated a moment and then 
went on. When she opened the 
door of the car the girls greeted 
her like—like she was one of 
them! 


“Did you have a good time, 
dear?” Mrs. Marvelli asked 
Janice as she skipped into the 
kitchen late that evening. 
“How did you get so wet?” she 
exclaimed. 

Smiling, Janice replied, “I 
fell in the creek. Oh, it was 
wonderful!” 
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Make Coasters for Mother 


By Laura Arlon 


‘ 


OU CAN make lovely coasters for Mother from the metal 

covers of mayonnaise jars. They are just the right size to 

hold the average-size water glass. Mother will be very happy to 

have them the next time she serves iced tea or lemonade, as they 
will protect her table top from water marks. 

To make the coasters, collect six or eight covers. Remove the 
paper linings. Paint the covers inside and out with quick-drying 
enamel. They are pretty when the inside is painted in one color 
and the outside a different color. Now cut colorful pictures from 
magazines. When the enamel is thoroughly dry, neatly glue one 
picture to the inside of each coaster. Finish your coasters with a 
coat of shellac. 

When you are through, no one will ever be able to tell that 
your pretty coasters were once just lowly mayonnaise jar covers. 
Your ‘aunts and friends will probably want you to make some 
for them too. 


“I can’t see what’s so won- 
derful about falling into the 
creek.” 

“I had so much fun at the 
picnic! Nancy Farroway wants 
me to go with her to the show 
Friday night. Sally and the 
Vernon twins want me to go 
on a hike with them next Satur- 
day. And may I have Sharon 
Downs over tomorrow, Mother, 
please? We want to make plans 
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for a hay ride week after next.” 
Janice chatted on happily. 
“Yes, you may have Sharon 
over, but right now you'd better 
get ready for bed. You'll be 
tired tomorrow.”’ Janice’s 


mother smiled and gave her 
daughter a gentle push toward 
the stairs. 

A few minutes later Mrs. 
Marvelli went upstairs to kiss 
Janice good night. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, 
For home and food 
My heart is filled 
With gratitude. 


“You were right, Mother, 
the girls are nice now that I 
know them,” "Janice said hap- 
pily. 

Mrs. Marvelli kissed her and 
left the room, the words ring- 
ing in her ears, “You were 
right, Mother, the girls are 
nice!” 


Coon Holler 


(Continued from page 7) 


were born in,” she explained. 
“And we've moved around all 
our lives, but now 


ing to stay here forever—we 
hope!” She gave a wry grin. 
“Bama always has to tell every- 
thing, so I might as well finish 
it. I’m California. And believe 
it or not, Georgia, Mississip- 
pi, Pennsylvania, Vitginia and 
Florida are all at home!” Cal- 
lie looked at them a moment; 
then her grin widened into a 
smile, and she turned to Jo 
Ann. “There’s another broom 
over in the corner. Now since 
you've come to help maybe we 
can get the room swept out be- 
fore the teacher gets here.” 

But Jo Ann didn’t smile back. 

“I'd rather do something else,” 
she said coolly and turned 
away, her lips set in a thin, 
straight line. 

Grandpa cleared his throat 
and started to say something 
when there was a commotion 
at the door. 

“Well, good morning, Mt. 
Brice and everybody! Guess I'm 
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the last one here.’ A slender, 
sun-tanned woman walked to- 
ward Jo Ann and Kenny. 
“You're from Kansas City, 
aren't you? I’m Mrs. Stevens, 
your teacher. Your grand- 
mother just phoned me, and 
we're so happy to have you. 
These are the Willicks boys.” { 
She motioned at the group of ¢ 
boys that stood silently around 
the door. They got here just as ba 
I did. I see you've met the !% 
Tuckers—so that’s all of us.” 
She too had on a pair of blue ! 
jeans and a faded sleeveless ! 


Monkey Business 


By Lavonne Mathison 


wane 


blouse. Her yellow hair was 
sunburned on the top, and her 
hands were roughened, but 
there was a merry twinkle in 
her bright-blue eyes and an un- 
derstanding look around her 
wide smiling mouth. But, to 
Jo Ann, she didn’t look much 
like a teacher. 

Then Jo Ann looked at the 
Willicks boys. Except for their 
height they looked almost ex- 
actly alike. Their mousy- 
colored hair had been clipped 
so short that the pale white of 
their scalps showed through. 
And their eyes were so light a 
gtay that nothing but the black 
pupil seemed to show. “They 
look like acorns.” Jo Ann al- 
most giggled as she looked at 
their long slender brown faces 
below their little bristle of hair. 
“Hillbilly acorns,” she thought 
scornfully to herself. 


“Mr. Kolar had the water 
tested in the well, and it is safe 
to drink.”” Mrs. Stevens talked 
on. “And I brought a small oil 
stove to heat some water on, 
so if some of you boys will 


bring it in, we'll clean this eS 4 2 
place from top to bottom.” She est Willicks boy drawled. “Be the things that had happened. = 
smiled encouragingly at the al 
group. 

“Pop’s going to bring a scythe 
‘and work on the yard,” the tall- 


| yrenge sity are said to have more fun than any other animal, 
so here are two of them for you to have fun with. Trace 
the two monkeys in the illustration on paper. Be sure to lay the 
back of the side-view monkey on the fold of the paper. Cut a pipe 
cleaner in half for the tails. Glue a tail on each monkey, making 
the end of it curled. Cut two lengths of a drinking straw each 134 
inches long. Put a little glue on the inside of the hands and feet 
of the double monkey, and place the straw between his hands and 
feet. Wrap the other monkey's tail around the other straw. Slide 
a string through the straws, and the monkeys will go up and down 
the string as you lift first one end of the string and then the other. 

Just for fun you can twist the tail of a monkey around the 
eraser end of your pencil for a decoration, or you can twist his 
tail through a buttonhole on your shirt or blouse. 


here right soon.” And so the 
day began. 

That night after Jo Ann had 
gone to bed she thought of all 


The schoolroom had _ been 

scrubbed and the yard mowed 

and raked. At noon Mrs. 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


O YOU know that the 

man who is sometimes 
called the greatest military 
leader in history was never pic- 
tured on a postage stamp of 
his country until this year? 

The stamp that we illustrate 
may give you some clue to his 
identity. Whom do we think of 
when the name Saint Helena is 
mentioned? Why, yes, none 
other than Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who was exiled to Saint 
Helena in 1815 and spent the 
remaining six years of his life 
on this remote island. 

Napoleon's military exploits 
were so numerous that we do 
not have space even to sum- 
marize them here. His career 
began during the French Revo- 
lution, and for nearly twenty 
years he waged war all over 
Europe and even in Egypt and 
Arabia. In 1804 he was crowned 
Emperor of the French, and 
-in 1805, King of Italy. But Na- 
poleon’s successes could not 
endure indefinitely, and in 1814 
he was compelled to abdicate as 
emperor. He was placed in 
temporary exile on the island 
of Elba, but early the following 
year escaped and returned to 
France, where he organized a 
‘new army and started another 
war. The battle of Waterloo 
put a permanent end to his 
plans, and he was obliged to 
surrender to the English on 
July 15, 1815. 

This time his conquerors de- 
cided to send Napoleon to a 
place where he could not es- 
cape and try to regain his mili- 
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tary power. They first decided 
on Ascension Island, but it was 
such a bleak place that they 
did not have the heart to send 
even the hated Napoleon there. 
Accordingly they decided upon 
Saint Helena, and there Na- 
poleon was kept prisoner the 
remainder of his life. 
Containing only forty-seven 
square miles, Saint Helena is a 
dot in the Atlantic Ocean about 
twelve hundred miles west of 
Angola, on the west coast of 
Africa. It was discovered by 
Joao da Nova, a Portuguese 
navigator, on May 21, 1502. 
Not until 1645 was it settled, 
and then by the Dutch. It 
changed hands between the 
Dutch and the British several 
times until the British gained 
permanent possession of it. 
The ship pictured on the 
Saint Helena stamp is a three- 
masted sailing vessel and is an 
interesting specimen to add to 


a collection of stamps with 


ship designs. 

The first stamp portraying 
Napoleon was issued by France 
during the first part of this 
year. 


Andy Had to Choose 


(Continued from page 13) 


Mr. Van Orden said. “He'll be 
all right.” 

Earl opened his eyes. He 
looked at them dazedly. His 
lips twisted, and he stammered, 


“I made you lose the race, 
Andy!” 

“It's O. K.,” Andy said. 

He and Mr. Van Orden 
helped Earl to his feet, but 
mention of the race made Andy 
remember. He had lost it for 
the Spartans! He knew that any 
one of them would have done 
as he did—chosen to save Earl 
instead of winning. Still—why 
had he had’ to make a choice 
like that? 

“Take Earl’s arm and let's 
get back to the judge’s stand,” 
his grandfather said, and Andy 
noticed that he was looking at 
him closely. 

Matching their steps to Earl's, 
they started across the island. 


“Andy,” Mr. Van Orden 
said, “‘you’re always going to 
bump into things like this. The 
road ahead will look clear and 
straight, and all at once you'll 
come to a place where it forks. 
and you'll have to go one way 
or the other. You can’t take 
both. Which one you take 
makes you the person you are. 
I’m satisfied with what you did, 
and I hope you are too!” 

That was praise from his 
grandfather. Andy recognized 
it and liked it. 

He said swiftly, “Oh, I am, 
Grandfather, but——” 

He stopped. His heart felt 
heavy, he supposed because of 
the Spartans and the race he 
had wanted so much to win for 
them. He could hear cries from 
the bleachers: ‘‘Jets! Jets! Jets!” 

So the Jets were coming in 
first! 

His grandfather said: “You're 
feeling bad about the road 
you didn’t take, Andy. It’s no 
use. You can’t look back. Keep 
your eyes on tomorrow.” 

They pushed their way 
through a growth of horse 
chestnut trees. Mr. Van Orden 
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left them and joined a group’ 


of men around the judge's 
stand. Their neighbor Doctor 
Peters came to look at Earl. 
The judge spoke to the grand- 
stand through his megaphone. 
It was very quiet over there till 
he stopped talking. Then the 
crowd burst into such cheering 
as Andy had never heard, and 
now and then he could dis- 
tinguish his own name in the 
shouting. 

A photographer pushed to- 
ward him and Earl and began 
taking pictures. Bob and Red 
stood back grinning proudly. 
When the photographer left, 
they closed in on him, clapping 
him on the back and crying: 
“The Jets can have the trophy. 
We've got a hero!” 

“We'll enlarge one of those 
pictures,” Red declared. “We 
can put it on the shelf instead 
of the trophy.” 

The Spartans did get the pic- 
ture, and Coralee printed under 
it in big gold letters: “Our 
Hero”! Andy smiled every time 
he saw it—not because they 
called him a hero but because 
he was so glad that, when he 
had to choose, he chose right 
for himself and for the Spar- 
tans, 


Janie’s Garden of 
Mind 
(Continued from page 9) 


love can touch the sick and 
weary and make them feel 
strong again.” 

“Did you know that your 
thoughts are known to all of 
nature?” asked the funny little 
man. 

Janie shook her head in won- 
derment. 

“Well, they are. The bumble- 
bee heard your thoughts this 


Queer Names 
By Kenneth P. Wood 


“How absurd,” said the gnat 
to the gnu, 
“To spell your queer name 
as you do.” 
“For the matter of that,” said 
the gnu to the gnat, 
“That’s just how I feel 
about you!” 


morning. How shocked he 
was! Right away he told a 
thought angel, and she told me. 
So you see, my child, what you 
think is very important.” 

The little man sighed. “What 
you thought this morning was 
an order to me to dig up the 
last rose tree. It was yellow,” 


the said sadly. 


“But I didn’t know,” Janie 
wailed. 

“You must have known,” he 
said. “Are you happy when 
you think naughty thoughts or 
do naughty things?” 

Janie shook her head, too 
ashamed to speak. 

“Roses only grow in the soil 
of happiness. 

Happy thoughts, happy flowers, 
For good girls, happy hours.” 

He threw his peaked hat in 
the air and capered gleefully 
about. 

“I am a poet and a garden- 
er,” he said proudly. 

Janie looked at the lovely, 
fragrant flowers in all the gar- 
dens about her. They were 
swaying gracefully to a wind 
waltz and their colorful faces 
were gay and joyous. She want- 
ed her garden to have beauti- 
ful flowers that danced in the 
breeze. 

“Please,” she said, “tell me 
what I can do to make my gar- 
den lovely.” 

How happy the little garden- 


er was! He beamed at her with 
joy. Quick as a wink, he began 
to uproot the ugly weeds and 
thistles and fling them high 
into the air, As he tugged and 
tossed, he sang softly: 


“Think only thoughts of love 
for all; 

Be kind to others, big and 
small. 

The garden of your mind has 
flowers 

That blossom during happy 
hours. 

So watch your thoughts, let 
not one through 

Unless it’s joyous, good, and 
true. 

God’s thoughts in you are best 
expressed 

When you think health, love, 
happiness.” 

Janie clapped her hands with 
delight. She stopped to kiss 
the little gardener’s nut-brown 
cheek, but he had disappeared. 
Where he had stood was a 
green beetle with red dots. 
Janie. rubbed her eyes and 
looked about her. Behind her, 
in the doorway, stood her 
mother smiling down at her. 

“Janie,” Mother said, “‘it’s 
time for lunch and then the 
circus.” 

Janie jumped up and hugged 
her mother very tightly. 

“Thank you, Mother,” she 
said. “Thank you for taking me 
to the circus.” 

She closed her eyes just for a 
second, and there, right before 
her, was the little gardener. He 
was grinning broadly, and in 
his hand he held a rose tree, a 
beautiful yellow rose tree. 

“Mother,” Janie cried hap- 
pily, “before you know it, I'll 
have the loveliest garden there 
is. 

“T am sure you will,” Mother 
agreed. 
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3 hard-boiled eggs, chopped _— 4 sweet pickles, chopped 
1 can kidney beans, drained —_—‘1, teaspoon salt 


@ Add all ingredients together in a large bowl, mix well, and 


serve. 
Baked Rice and Cheese 
114, cups cooked rice 1 tablespoon pas ng pimiento 
1 cup cheese sauce 4 cup bread crumbs 


@ Mix rice with cheese sauce (recipe below) and pimiento, turn 
into greased baking dish. Sprinkle with crumbs. Bake in a hot oven 
(375° F.) for 15 minutes. This recipe will serve three. 


1 cup milk 


1 tablespoon flour 1/4, teaspoon salt 


@ Beat milk, flour and salt together and cook until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Add cheese and stir until melted. 


3/4, cup sugar 
1 egg 


1/ cup peanut butter 2 cups flour 


@ Mix sugar, egg, peanut butter together and beat well. Add 
milk, vanilla, flour and baking powder. Roll on floured board and 
cut with two-inch cooky cutter. Place on greased cooky sheet and 
bake in oven at 375° F, for 15 minutes. This recipe will make fifty 


cookies. 


1 teaspoon cornstarch 6 small beets cooked 


14 cup sugar 
cup water 
14, cup vinegar 


@ Mix cornstarch and sugar, add water and vinegar, cook five 
minutes. Add beets, and let stand until beets are hot. This recipe 


will serve four. 


By Nell Holbert , 


Bean Salad 


14 cup mayonnaise dressing 


Cheese Sauce 
Y/, cup cheese, cut fine 


Peanut-Butter Cookies 


2 tablespoons milk 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


Savory Beets 


and cut in cubes 
1/ teaspoon pepper 
1/ teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon butter 
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E ARE always happy 

when you WEE WISDOM 
readers write us about the joy 
you are getting from your pets, 
and we know you are express- 
ing love, kindness, and under- 
standing through caring for 
them. Send your letters about 
your pets to Wee WIsDoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. Give your 
name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: Our dog can shake 
hands, and he can count when we 


hold up our fingers. He can also 
speak to us. When we hold his 
squeaky baby doll and say, ‘Rusty, 
do you want your baby?” he replies 
with a quick “Bow!” 

He came all the way from Ohio 
in a very nice cage and will make 
his home with us. We also have a 
cat. Father had made a house for 
her, but after Rusty came to live 
with us Father made it larger, and 
now Rusty has it for his own. 
Mother Cat didn’t like her house 
anyway, as she has three babies 
that she likes to keep in a dark 
closet. 
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The mother cat and R 
haven’t made up yet, but Mother 
and Daddy think they will. Do you 
think so, boys and girls?—Pete 
Tway. 


Raymond’s Prize 
(Continued from page 16) 


out to the incinerator and emp- 
tied it. 

When be, got back, Miss 
Larcom had on her hat, ready 
to go. She was looking at the 
displays of dolls and airplanes. 
She smiled. “They look nice, 
don’t they?” 

“Oh, yes! Raymond 
swered. He wondered whether 
Miss Larcom had noticed that 
one wing of his plane was on 
crooked. All the way home he 
kept wishing he had been able 
to make one of the beautiful 
big planes that would be sure 
to win a ribbon. 

Raymond’s airplane didn't 
win a prize. But when he 
took it home, his little broth- 
er Sammy reached out his 
chubby hands and said, “Whee! 
Whee!” Sammy played with 
the plane for hours at ‘a time, 
and when the wing fell off Ray- 
mond tacked it on again. This 
time he got it on straight. 

“Sammy is lucky to have a 
big brother who can make such 
fine things,” Mother said. 

Raymond felt so proud he 
forgot his plane hadn't won a 
prize. He couldn’t wait to bring 
home the doorstop he was mak- 
ing for Mother. Wouldn't she 
be surprised and pleased with 
it! 

“Did you help pick up at the 
playground today, Raymond?” 
Mother was asking. 

“Yes,” Raymond answered. 

“That's good,” said Mother. 
“You learn so many nice things 
and have so much fun at the 
playground you don’t want to 
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forget to do your share of 
helping.” 

“I'm going to help every 
day!” Raymond promised. 

Raymond didn’t come out 
first in any of the meets. He 
wasn’t very tall for eleven years 
old. He was quite stocky, and 
he couldn’t seem to jump quite 
as far or run quite as fast as 
most of the other boys his age. 

Raymond didn’t win a ribbon 
either. His fingers were stubby, 
and they didn’t always make 
things look just the way he 
planned they should. It didn’t 
matter very much about the 
ribbons anyway. Everyone could 
not do things best, but every- 
one could have fun. Raymond 
was sure he had never spent a 
happier summer. 


There had been hikes and 
swimming. There had been a 
trip to the museum in the big 
city nearby. The children had 
put on their own circus, and 
they had pretended they were 
giving an amateur radio show. 
When the day of the final pro- 
gram came everyone was ex- 
cited, but all of them were 
sorry that the playground was 
closed for the summer. 

Many of Raymond’s friends 
went up on the stage to get 
their prizes. Raymond clapped 
and clapped until the palms of 
his hands were red and hot. 
Billy won a beautiful paint set 
for doing such good art work. 
Tom received a baseball because 
he was always best in athletics. 
Patsy, who lived next door to 
Raymond, won a sewing kit. 

Suddenly Raymond heard 
the speaker saying: “And now 
we have a prize for the boy or 
gitl who has been the most co- 
Operative during the summer. 
We are especially proud of this 
winner, because it is to the de- 
pendable, co-operative boys 
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ICNICS are fun when nothing stops us on our way to the 

picnic grounds. Can you trace the best road to Lost Lake? 

How many stops can you locate on the poorest road to the lake? 
(Answer to puzzle inside back cover) 


and girls that our democracy 
looks for future leaders. By 
unanimous accord the staff 
awards this prize to Raymond!” 

It was the happiest moment 
of Raymond's life when he 


walked across the stage, amid 
thunderous applause, to re- 
ceive his prize. It was a model 
airplane kit, and Raymond 
thought it was the finest one 
he had ever seen! 
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_ Dear Boys and Girls: 


Let us all sing a “happy-birthday” greeting to WEE WisDoM maga- 
zine. The first WEE WIsDoM was printed in August, 1893, so for fifty- 
seven years WrE WIspDom has been bringing happiness to boys and girls. 

Many of you members have asked about the history of the Good Words 
Booster Club. It was formed in 1912. Royal Fillmore was the first secretary. 
The club motto was then, and now is: “Love never faileth.” For thirty- 
eight years Boosters have proved to themselves that when they remember 
to be loving in thought, word, and action they are happy and they make 


those about them happy. 


Today our club has over ten thousand members. I shall be glad to mail 
an application blank and a copy of the club rules to any boy or girl who 
would like to become a member. Address your card or letter to Barbara 
Benson, WEE WisDoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretaty. 


Dear Barbara Benson: The mem- 
bers of first- and second-grade 
classes—there are  thirty-one— 
would like to know how they may 
become members of the Good 
Words Booster Club.—Mrs. M. 

I was happy to send Mrs. 
M a package of appli- 
cation blanks and a folder 
of helpful suggestions and di- 
rections. Now that school will 
be starting next month, per- 
haps other readers would like 
to form a local club in your 
school or in your classroom. 
Write to me about your plans, 
and I shall be glad to help you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 take my WEE 
WispoM to school with me each 
month and let my friends read it. 
Most of my friends like the letters, 
some like the stories, and some like 
the poems. My teacher likes the 
poems. I didn’t know how happy 
I could be until I started practic- 
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ing the rules of the Booster Club 
in earnest. Now I think I am one 
of the happiest girls in the world. 
—Barbara. 


Members of the Good Words 
Booster Club are happy boys 
and girls because they are 
learning to practice the Golden 


Rule. 


Dear Barbara: I read a maga- 
zine article reminding us to look 
for beauty everywhere. It spoke of 
seeing the beauty of an early morn- 
ing mist, a frosted windowpane, 
trees growing by the street, grass 
blowing before the wind. We can 
observe beauty not only by seeing 
but through our other senses too. 
For instance, we can hear treetoads 
on spring nights and smell the deli- 
cate, sweet scent of lilacs or sage- 
brush. I thought the other Boost- 
er members might like to prac- 
tice finding beauty 
—Emma. 


Thank you, Emma, for shar- 


ing with us your plan for dis- 
covering beauty everywhere. 
Let us stop just where we are 
as we read this letter and look 
for beauty. Write and tell me 
what you discovered. The more 
we practice looking for beauty 
the more we shall find. So let 
us keep on looking wherever 


we go. 


Dear Barbara: On the back of 
the door leading into my bedroom 
is a calendar I put there to remind- 
me of things I have to do. Recently 
I noticed that I went to the calen- 
dar quite often to see what the date 
was. Now I have pinned the 
Booster Club pledge and _ the 
Booster Club rules up on the door, 
and each time I look at the calen- 
dar I take time to read the pledge 
and the rules. I am also trying to 
memorize The Prayer of Faith, and 
I am going to pin it up on the door 
too.—Patricia. 

Your way of memorizing 
the pledge, the rules, and The 
Prayer of Faith, Patricia, seems 
easy and certain. The calendar 
will also remind you that I look 
forward to a letter from you 
each month telling me about 
your happy adventures in keep- 
ing the club pledge and rules. 


Dear Secretary: I am happy to 
be a Booster, and I will try to “p 
my pledge. I go to Shawlan 

Academy, where we have an 
American teacher, Her home is in 
Tennessee. She gave us baseball, 


Chinese socker, and volleyball, and 
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‘she is very pleasant to talk with. 


One of our teachers is in America 
teaching the American boys and 


girls —fvel yn (Scotland ). 


We too are glad, Evelyn, 
that you are a member of our 
club. 

We like the plan of exchang- 
ing teachers. In this way, boys 
and girls of one country come 
to know and to understand the 
people of other countries better. 
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Dear Barbara: Did you ever live 
on a farm? Our family does, and 
we have lots of fun too! We have 
a colt, and his name is Prince. We 
like him very much. We give him 
sugared rice every day, and he liked 
it. We had fun riding him this 
summer. I prayed for a pony for 
two years before I got Prince. I 
know God answers prayer. He an- 
swered mine, I know.—Larry. 

Yes, Larry, I have lived on a 
farm, and it is fun, Did you 
know that Wee WIsDOM’S 
home is on a beautiful farm 
several miles outside of a city? 

We are happy to remember 
that God always answers our 
prayers in the way best suited 
to our very highest good. Our 
faith or trust in God is like a 
key that unlocks doors to the 
good He wants us to have. 


Dear Barbara: One day my 
mother asked me to take off my 
best skirt because I was getting it 
dirty. I do not know why, but I 
became very embarrassed and angry. 
Then I looked in the mirror and 
saw how ugly I looked. Before I 
knew it, I was kissing my mother 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 


and saying that I was sorry. She 
understood, as mothers always do. 
This is my motto: “Boosters are 
happy, as hap y as can be. I am 
a Booster, so happy I must be.”— 
Sandra. 

Happy thoughts make happy 
faces, as you have proved, San- 
dra; while angry thoughts 
make ugly, unhappy faces. 
Mothers and fathers are God’s 
special gifts to us to help us 
understand how to live happily 
in this wonderful world. We 
like your motto. 
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Dear Barbara Benson: This 
morning I got up feeling quite hap- 
y- After breakfast was over my 
ittle brother asked me to get him 
a glass of milk. Generally when 
he asks me I say: “Oh, get it your- 
self. You have two feet and two 
hands.” This morning L was glad 


-to get him the milk, and I did it 


cheerfully. Afterward when I was 
clearing the dishes up, he helped 
me. I am glad I acted like a 
Booster.—Shirley (Canada). 

You remembered to be help- 
ful and considerate, Shirley, as 
Boosters always try to be. It is 
interesting to think how the 
good you did was increased and 
multiplied. Helping your broth- 
er made you feel cheerful and 
happy; your brother felt good 
and happy because you were 
kind to him and he helped you 
to show how pleased he was. 
This made you both feel happy. 
Reading your letter has made 
us all feel happy and has caused 
us to want to be helpful and 
considerate too! 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few moiths we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Mary Ann Bryant (10), 2053 
Chase Ave., Noland Heights, 
Waynesboro, Va.; Terry Plovell 
(8), Route 1, Woodville, Ohio; 
Michaela Dawn Midkiff (6). 
Musky Bay Resort, Pine River, 
Minn.; Patsy Rae Bowden (9), 412 
Franklin, Sand Springs, Okla.; 
Jimmy Kubsch (10), Box 81, 
Maribel, Wis.; Ramona Marilyn 
Peckous (10), 8201 Wisner Ave., 
Van Nuys, Calif.; Edwin Carter 
Ballard (11), Quarry Rd., Route 
1, Box 811, Lake Grove, Oreg; 
Cathy Isherwood (11), 41 Court 
St., Westfield, Mass.; Dorothy 
Dukes (11), Route 1, Greensboro, 
Md.; Carolyn Giles (11), Box 
275, Claude, Tex.; Ethel McClos- 
key (12), Box 134, Jackson, Ala.; 
Alfred Eunice (12), Boys Estate, 
Boys Estate, Ga.; Patty Patterson 
(13), Elmira, Mich.; Betty Starnes 
(13), Box 568, Coconut Grove 
Sta., Miami 33, Fla.; Bonnie Hick- 
am (13), Ashland, Mo.; Beverley 
Wilts (13), 11 Achilles, Stratford, 
Taranaki, New Zealand; Desmond 
Chapman (11), 95 Ropewalk Rd., 
New Dock, Llanelly, Carm., S. 
Wales; Rose Ann Parelman (10), 
P. O. Box 51, Yarmouth North, 
N. S., Canada; Robert Smith (12), 
27 Burleigh St., Glasgow S W I, 
Scotland; Joan Krutka (13), 409 
Washington, Pueblo, Colo.; Ray 
Johnson (13), R. R. 2, Stantons- 
burg, N. C. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 


sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hanunah More Kobaus. 
August 31 
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The Open Range 
By Royce Weeks (12 years) 
Farmerville, La. 


I'd love to live on the open range, 
Where the horses run so free, 
To be up in a saddle tall— 
It’s just the place for me! 


I'd love to bring the cattle in 
When the sun is going down, 
To warm my hands by a small 

campfire, 
And sleep on the open ground. 


With a saddle for my pillow, 
And a blanket for my bed, 
All I want is the open range 
And a place to lay my head. 


To eat at the old chuck wagon, 
And ride a pony white, 

And start the cattle onward 
When the sun is just in sight. 


I'd love to drive the cattle 
Across the open plain, 

To ride upon my pony white 
Through sunshine and through 


rain. 


The Mice 
By Elizabeth A. Pullin (9 years) 
Hazelton, W. Va. 


Two little mice, sitting together, 

Sunning themselves in bright-blue 
weather, 

Thinking of shedding their winter 
coats, 

Thinking of eating nice ripe oats. 


An Airplane Ride 
By Shirley Anne McCallum (10 


years) 
Roland, Man., Canada 


I'd love to ride in an airplane 
And go high up in the sky, 
I'd go upside down and curve about 
And watch the fields go by. 
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The Three Ducks 
By Jean Richardson (8 years) 
Riverton, Vt. 


Once upon a time there were 
three little ducks. Their names were 
Mary, Larry, and Jerry. They were 
swimming in the pond. There was 
a fox behind the bushes, and of 
course the three ducks didn’t know 
it. They were having fun. But pret- 
ty soon Mother Duck came up to 
the pond and said, ‘Come, chil- 
dren, and eat supper.” 

“No, no, no,” said the three 
ducks, “We want to swim some 
more.” 

“O. K.,” said Mother Duck, “but 
if you get eaten up it won’t be my 
fault.” 

Just as soon as Mother Duck got 
out of sight the fox jumped at 
the ducks, but he missed them. 
And the three ducks never said, 
“No, no, no,” again. 


Summertime 
By Daisy Mae Ruiz (11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Summertime is lots of fun, 
When children play out in the sun. 


Birds are singing here and there, 


And parents are busy everywhere. 
Children are happy, children are 


8ay. 
So let’s all be cheerful every day. 


& 
The Wind 
By Frances Hall (11 years) 
London, Ont., Canada 


How the wind whistles 
Through the trees 

Among Scotland’s thistles 
And beyond the deep seas! 


The wind, the wind, 
It sweeps off your hat; 
It whirls into your house, 


*Cause it sees the welcome mat. 


A Day at Grandpa’s Farm 
By Jean Campbell (12 years) 
Otago, N. Z. 


At Grandpa's farm I love to stay 

And slide amongst the fresh-cut 
hay. 

Big Don, the dog, just follows me 

Whene’er the lambs I go to see. 


Rosy, the cow, I help to milk. 

Her dark-brown coat’s as soft as 
silk. 

After the hens are shut up tight 

And Ginge, the horse, has had his 
bite 

I skip indoors and have my tea, 

Then fall asleep as snug as can be. 


& 
Don’t Play with Fire 
By Christine Kithas (11 years) 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
We must not play with fire; 
It causes lots of trouble! 


We must not play with fire; 
It makes disaster double. 


We must not play with fire by 
night 
Or play with fire by day. 
We may get hurt so very bad 
We cannot run and play. 


So let’s not play with fire, 
For it is very bad, 

For it doesn’t hurt just you! 
But makes other people sad. 


My Neighbor 
“Avis De Groff (9 years) 
Elsinore, Calif. 


There is a lacy tree 

That lives next door to me! 

It sings all night long, 

It’s soft and lovely song. 

All through the day 

I watch it dance and play, 

And when it rains I watch it weep, 
But never have I seen it sleep! 
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The Pony 


By Nancy Donaldson (8 years) 
State College, Pa. 


Once there was a pony, 
He liked to jump and play; 
He loved to smell the flowers 
And the nice cool hay. 


When the farmer called him 
He always whinnied back, 

And when the farmer went to town 
He rode the pony’s back. 


Bluebird 
By Tommie Hollmer (6 years) 
Crestone, Colo. 


A bluebird’s sitting in a tree 
Singing merrily as can be, 
Happy as the day is long, 
By the singing of his song. 
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My Daddy’s Fish Pond 
By Ronnie Johnston (5 years) 
Farmerville, La. 


My daddy has a fish pond; 
It’s plain as it can be, 
And if you don’t believe me, 
Just take a peek and see. 


Now if you don’t find me 
Out in the yard at play, 
You'll find me down the lane 
At Daddy’s fish pond today. 
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My Dog 
By Barbara Leonard (10 years) 
South Bend, Ind. 


I have a dog named Penny, 
She’s black as she can be; 

And every time I go away 
She tries to follow me. 


She stands up straight and pretty 
Each time she wants a bone. 

She always counts on getting 

. The bottom of my cone. 


My friends all say I’m lucky 
She’s such a faithful pet. 
arose she’s too old to romp and 
play, 
She knows I won't forget. 


She isn’t always perfect; 
Sometimes I have to scold. 

But if she'd ever run away 
My tears just wouldn’t hold. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words, 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


The Gull 
By Martin Adams (4 years) 
Louisville, Ky. 


I saw a gull sit on a boat 

When something happened to his 
throat. 

A “ball” inside went up and down, 

And then out came the strangest 


sound! 


A Storm in the Mountains 
By Mary Beth Fisher (9 years) 
Kingsville, Tex. 


A storm in the mountains is a won- 
derful sight, 

With clouds and clouds of black 
and white. 

The thunder and lightning are 
wonderful too. 

They don’t scare me; do they scare 
you? 


Right now outside it’s very dark; 

It makes me think of Noah’s ark. 

The rain pounds down upon the 
- rocks; 

It gives the people terrible shocks. 

Pretty soon a rainbow comes out; 

It makes the children shout and 
shout. 


When I Grow Up 
By Carolyn Sargent (11 years) 
Manhattan, Kans. 


When I grow up, 
I am going to run a zoo; 
There’re going to be some mon- 
keys, 
And a tall giraffe too. 


There will be lions and tigers 
And an elephant that is gray. 
Peacocks and other birds who'll 

Make their nests of hay. 


I'll have a noisy coyote 
And a big buffalo, 

A camel with his humps— 
I'll have my zoo just so. 


I have told you about me, 
And now I ask of you: 

When you get big and grow up, 
What are you going to do? 


My Pony 
By Nellie Denman (8 years) 
Gilbert, La. 


Daddy gave me a pony. 
I feed him every day; 
He likes to eat 
Corn, oats, and hay. 


His name is Trigger Junior; 
His little feet are black. 
He’s ready to go 
When I crawl on his back. 


He likes me to pet him; 
He rubs his nose in my hand— 
He always says thank-you like this, 
So I will understand. 


The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins 


(Continued from page 15) 


I will always carry with me 
a little more faith in the task 
that I am undertaking, a little 
more willingness to try and try 
again, a little more determina- 
tion never to know defeat. 

I will in this way keep myself 
ready to “enter in” and enjoy 
the good life that the heavenly 
Father has prepared for me on 
this earth. 
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THIS IS 


JEANNINE 
Designed by Elizabeth Efird 
(13 years) 

Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaft 


“by 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit 
its wardrobe, 
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The Turtle 
Georgia Tucker Smith 


A turtle’s shell protects him 
ust like an army tank, 
And when he closes it his 
mom 
Can’t tell just where to 
spank! 


Coon Holler 


(Continued from page 23) 


Tucker, round and jolly, with 
dark hair and laughing black 
eyes, rattled up in an old car 
and unloaded all the other little 
Tuckers and gallons of milk 
and great basket of thick sand- 
wiches, enough for everybody 
there. 

Jo Ann couldn’t remember 
just how it happened, but she 
had washed windows right 
along with the rest of them. 
She had been careful to work 
away from Callie. “The only 
gitl my age in the whole school, 
and—I just can’t stand her. 
Telling me what to do!” Jo 
Ann thought of Evelyn and 
Marge, and the tears she had 
held back all day ran in hot 
little streams down her face 
and soaked into the pillow. “It 
just couldn’t be worse,” Jo Ann 
thought for the second time 
that day. “I don’t see why we 
have to go to that horrible 
place, Grandma could teach us 
more than we'll ever learn at— 
Coon Holler.” And with a 
troubled sigh she drifted off to 
sleep. 


(To be continued) 


Answer to Puzzle 
Picnic Lanes 
6 stops. 


Bad grammar? No—not in 
' this case—because 
we're talking about 
a magazine, and 
YOU is the name 
of itl 


You is a wonderful new monthly maga- 
zine especially for teen-agers. 


You is bright, colorful, fascinating, enter- 
taing. 


You is full of absorbing stories, pictures, 
and interesting departments that 
teen-agers like. 


YOu is up-to-the-minute with news about 
people in today’s entertainment 
world. 


YOu is helpful to every teen-ager in the 
business of “growing up,” because it 
gives you a new slant on life. 


YO is not expensive. The subscription 
U price is just $1 a year. 


In srot, YOU is fun! So when we say “YOU is,” 
it’s not bad grammar; we're just describing a 
grand magazine that you are sure to enjoy! If 
you're a teen-ager, don’t let another day go by 

In short, YOU is fun! So when we say “YOU is,” 
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GIFT 
FOR TEACHER 


Back in Grandma and Grandpa’s day, boys and girls often took the teacher a big, 
juicy red apple on the first day of school. This was a nice way to welcome her and 
to show that they wanted to be her friends. 

But today we know of something that Teacher may like even bettér than an ap- 
ple—because it can be shared with everyone in the class! Of course we mean WEE 
WISDOM! 

You know, school will soon be starting again (next month in most communities), 
so it’s not a bit too soon to be thinking about this friendly gesture you can make to- 
ward your teacher. Whether you are old friends or will meet her for the first time 
this semester, Teacher will appreciate WEE WISDOM because, as you know, it’s full ; 
of good stories that can be read to the class, and handicraft and play projects that | 
can be adapted for classroom use. Your teacher will enjoy WEE WISDOM almost as 
much as you do! So if you'd like to give her a gift, do these things: 


1. Find out Teacher’s full name and address, if 
you can. Or, you may have the subscription ad- 
dressed simply to “Teacher” (if you don’t know 
her name) as long as you tell us the name of 


your school and the grade you are in. 


Send your gift-subscription order with $2 to 
the address at the bottom of this page. 


3. Be sure to give us your name too, when you 
order the subscription, so that we can send 
Teacher a gift-announcement card that will tell 


her who her “friend” is. 


Don’t delay! You’ll want Teacher’s WEE WISDOM subscription to start with the 
September issue, so start saving mow for your gift! 
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